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of conquest and schemes of vengeance." Delane must have ac- 
cepted this off-hand and ill-informed judgment of his special 
correspondent with all seriousness; for on December 25th, 
1864, he wrote to Dasent, " The American news is a heavy 
blow to us as well as to the South. It has changed at once 
the whole face of things." On December 12th Delane wrote 
Dasent, "I am still sore vexed about Sherman," — about Sher- 
man's march through Georgia; "but," he added in this letter 
to his associate editor, " Chenery did his best to attenuate the 
mischief," which was Delane's way of commending Chenery's 
editorial article which broke the news gently to the sympa- 
thizers with the South in England that Sherman was soon to 
be in possession of Savannah and that the Eebellion was at 
an end. 

The value of the political letters in these two volumes is great 
and distinctive; for they supplement nearly every really important 
volume of political memoirs and letters which was published 
in England between the issue of Ashley's " Life of Palmerston " 
and Theodore Martin's " life of the Prince Consort " in 1879 and 
1880 and Lord Edmund Fitzmaurice's " Life of Earl Granville " 
and the "Letters of Queen Victoria," which appeared in 1905 
and 1907. 

Edward Pobbitt. 



"THE STANDARD OF USAGE IN ENGLISH."* 

Under the ramparts of those who were ignorantly yet valiantly 
defending our noble English tongue against "corruptions" of 
all sorts Professor Lounsbury has now exploded a bomb which 
will bring their bastions tumbling about their ears. Many there 
be who have entrenched themselves behind a mound of grammars 
and of other manuals setting forth the secret of " correct " Eng- 
lish, and who will now find themselves blown up into the windy 
spaces of the sky with no haven of refuge in sight. And scores 
of those rigid reformers who have been hard at work "school- 
mastering " the language, marking out metes and bounds beyond 
which it might not stray, will now discover that their occupation 
is gone, and also the sole reason for their existence. The battle 

* " The Standard of Usage in English." By Thomas K. Lounsbury, 
Emeritus Professor of English in Yale University. New York and Lon- 
don: Harper & Brothers. 1908. 8vo, pp. 310. 
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breeze brings to us faintly the shrieks of the wounded and the 
groans of the dying — with Mr. Andrew Lang and Mr. Henry 
Cabot Lodge still to hear from. 

In this pleasantly written little book, as unpedantic and as 
unpedagogic as possible, as full of good-humor as it is of humor, 
Professor Lounsbury has considered the whole question of good 
English. What is good English? How do we know whether 
any word or any locution is proper or improper ? What principles 
ought to govern us in our choice of words and phrases and forms 
of speech? What authority have those who fiercely denounce 
the Split-Infinitive and the Betained-Object? Who shall de- 
cide when doctors disagree? Where can we find dry ground for 
the ark of the covenant to rest on ? And the answer to all these 
queries is simplicity itself. The English language has been made, 
is being made and will be made by those who use it. Constantly 
is it growing, changing, adjusting itself to new uses, fitting itself 
more exactly to its ever-shifting needs. It is manufacturing new 
words; and it is giving new meanings to old words. It is modify- 
ing not only its grammar, but also its syntax as it finds occasion. 
It is always in transformation, as becomes a living thing, since 
the only languages that have ceased to develop are the dead lan- 
guages. And all these incessant modifications are the proof of 
the vitality of English and the necessary evidence of its health. 

Many of these innovations shock us at first by their novelty. 
Some of them repel us as overt barbarisms. A few attract us 
at once by their felicity. But barbarous or felicitous, they all 
serve to show that the language is not dead, that it is very much 
alive, that it is vigorously keeping itself fit for service. They 
may seem like " corruptions " to those who are alert to defend 
what they suppose to be the " purity " of the language. It is 
not from new words or from new turns of phrase that the lan- 
guage is in danger, but from those who wish to impose on it a 
strait-jacket of logical uniformity, which would hinder it from 
its full service as an instrument of communication. 

What, then, is the test which will ascertain whether a word 
or a phrase is fit and proper ? It is no arbitrary standard evolved 
from the inner consciousness of self-appointed censors. It is 
nothing more than usage, — the usage of the great writers of the 
language. If a locution can be found frequently in the pages 
of the masters of English, then it is good English, no matter how 
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illogical it may seem or how unwarrantable, no matter what ob- 
jections may be raised by purists. There can be no other stand- 
ard than that set up by the practice of the great writers of the 
language. What they did, we are thereby authorized to do. What 
they rejected we can employ only at our peril. 

Our own likes and dislikes may govern us as individuals, and 
we may decline ever to write "the two first" or "to loan" or 
" mutual friend," but our preferences and prejudices do not give 
us any warrant for asserting that any one of these is "correct" 
or "incorrect." Here the advice of Professor Lounsbury is per- 
tinent; — "as long as the propriety of the expression remains 
unsettled, it is well for the peace of mind of the writer, who is 
sensitive to criticism, to refrain from employing it; but it is 
equally advisable for him to refrain from proclaiming the em- 
ployment of it by others as something unpardonable" (p. 112). 

What Professor Lounsbury has done in this book, as unpre- 
tentious as it is entertaining, is first to lay down this sound 
doctrine, and then to consider the history of a host of words and 
phrases and forms of speech which have been ignorantly de- 
nounced. He heaps up illustrations to show that the so-called 
Split-Infinitive, — e. g., "to clearly prove" — has been employed 
by many of the foremost poets and prose-writeTs of Great Britain 
and the United States. We are all of us at liberty to avoid it 
if we choose, but Macaulay and Tennyson, Matthew Arnold and 
Lowell all used it unhesitatingly. Professor Lounsbury is par- 
ticularly effective in exploding the absurdity of saying "would 
rather" instead of the sturdily idiomatic "had rather." He 
takes special pleasure in pointing out that the use of " females " 
for " women " — which is often denounced as a special atrocity of 
Fenimore Cooper's — was very common in the eighteenth cen- 
tury and in the first half of the nineteenth. Jane Austen, for 
one, often speaks of herself as a "female." 

We are already indebted to Professor Lounsbury for an ad- 
mirable life of Cooper, for a stimulating history of the English 
language, and for a richly appreciative critical biography oi 
Chaucer. But perhaps our indebtedness to him is even greater 
for this book on the " Standard of Usage " and its immediate 
predecessor on the " Standard of Pronunciation." 

Brandeb Matthews. 



